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Cover photo: Charlie McCarthy 
in four of the parts he is 
called upon to play in his 


new film. 


(See page 14). 





ATYPICAL SIGHT tor miles along 
the banks of Pittsburgh’s three rivers is shown 
in the photo on the left. Here you get a bird’s- 
eye view of one of the great steel mills along 
the Monongahela River. A stern-wheel steam- 
boat is pushing barges of bituminous coal to 
the mill, there to be changed into coke and 
then dumped into a blast furnace with iron ore 
and limestone—first stage in steel-making. 


Y _— | 
STEEL MILLS spread out along the river 
PITT SB l } RGH banks to be near the least expensive method 


of transportation—water. The railroads also 


IRON AND STEEL CITY follow the rivers, for they want to avoid the 


hills wherever they can. 


The nearness of COAL is what brought the 
mills to Pittsburgh in the first place, and keeps 
them there today. Beyond the rivers. back in 
the hills, are a thousand coal-mining towns. 
The leading citizens of these towns are miners, 
like those you see in photo at right. Note their 
detachable electric lamps. Each miner car- 
ries storage battery slung over his back. 


phot« 


THE “POINT”: Where the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers join to form the Ohio, is 
the “Point’’—as Pittsburghers call it. A little park nestles there. Also some barges of coal 
and sand, waiting to be unloaded. Pittsburgh is making improvements in its waterfront. 


HILLS: Once you've crossed a river in 
Pittsburgh, a fairly steep hill confronts you. 
Cable cars (called inclines), running on tracks 
up the side of a hill, carry many people to and 
from their work in downtown offices. Those 
who have automobiles, may use highway 
built into the hillside, and running under the 
incline, as photo shows 


PARK YOUR CAR ter 10c all day 


along Pittsburgh's downtown river banks. 
Once every year or more the river rises to 
flood heights. Most motorists get out in time. 


Incii ! . Parking 
photographs by Jack Lippert 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Air photo shows Pittsburgh's downtown business section, known as “the Golden Triangle.” 


UP THE RIVERS, OVER THE HILLS 


Pittsburgh Is the Heart of a Rich Coal Region 


N AUTOMOBILE ride in West- Allegheny. Where they meet and 
ern Pennsylvania and West form the Ohio River stands the City 
Virginia is like a ride om a of Pittsburgh. The city sprouted up 

roller-coaster. When you are not go- i at the very point where the rivers 
ing up hill, you are going down hill meet. Pittsburghers call it “the 
or around a bend. Point.” The photo above shows it 

These hills are the foothills of the clearly, with two bridges as well as 
Appalachian range. They contain the two rivers meeting there. Stand on 
best beds of bituminous (soft) coal “the Point’ end of either of these 
in the country. Why are coal depos- ) ; bridges, throw a stone, and if you’re 
its called beds? Well, no one can say , accurate (and a strong thrower), you 
for certain. But this explanation will hit old Fort Pitt. This was the 
sounds reasonable: the coal lies in / site George Washington selected for 
flat layers, something like the lay- a fort many years before the Ameri- 
ers of blankets in a real bed. And the ¢ > can Revolutionary War. (See page 
coal has been sleeping in these beds A ww 12, “‘America in Stamps.’’) 
for thousands of years. / Pittsburgh grew great on iron and 

The famous Pittsburgh beds run f steel. The city has several nicknames 
right out to the sides of the hills. You ; x —‘‘The Iron City,” “Smoky City,” 
can reach these mines by traveling , and “The Steel City.” 
in any direction from Pittsburgh. The ; “The Iron City” is out of date asa 
mine cars run into the side of the hill. nickname, though it was most ap- 
The coal they haul out of the mines Ka propriate back in the old days before 
can be shipped either by railroad or anyone knew how to treat iron to 
river barge, or both. J make it into steel. 

The hills of this region are drained Pittsburghers don’t like to hear 
by hundreds of little streams and their city called “Smoky City.” But 
small rivers which feed into the two George Washington liked the point where visitors always make joking remarks 
big rivers, the Monongahela and the the two rivers meet, and built a fort there. about it. They say that if you wear a 
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PITTSBURGH is proud of its mammoth football sta- 
dium, which can seat 74,000. Photo above shows it filled. 


OFF THE FOOTBALL FIELD. the Pitt Panthers 


and 10,000 other Pitt students attend classes in the tallest 
schoolhouse in the world—4z2 stories. Its official name is 
the Cathedral of Learning. 


white shirt, you must carry a clean 
“spare” along with you, for a change 
in the middle of the day. 

Sometimes fog comes and joins the 
smoke. Pittsburghers have a name 
for this—SMOG. They don’t like it, 
and neither would you. It affects your 
breathing, and is decidedly not good 
for your health. Pittsburghers hope 
some day to see the smoke nuisance 
stopped. But not by closing down the 
mills. Goodness no. But by trapping 
the smoke at the mills, and not al- 
lowing it to escape into the air. 

When we say Pittsburgh, we mean 
Pittsburgh plus a hundred boroughs, 
towns, and small cities that string 
out along the banks of the three riv- 
ers. Many of the steel towns have in- 
teresting names. Here are some: 
Homestead, Braddock, Turtle Creek, 
Duquesne, McKeesport, Munhall, 
Jeanette, Charleroi, Monessen, Don- 
ora, Canonsburg, Carnegie, Beaver 
Falls, Clairton, Aliquippa (that’s a 
pretty one), and Ambridge. Am- 
bridge gets its name from the big 
bridge company which has its plant 
there. Next time you see a steel 
bridge being built, look at one of the 

teel girders for the name AMERICAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY 

Down the Ohio River, beyond Am- 
bridge, are the steel centers of Weir- 
ton, Wheeling, and Parkersburg in 
West Virginia; and Steubenville, on 
the Ohio sides 

Home of the best coking coal in 
the world Connellsville, Pa. To 
make coke, the coal is cooked in 
ovens to free it of certain properties 

gas, ammonia, tar—which cannot 
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be used in the big blasting furnaces 
where iron is made from a mixture 
of iron ore, coke, and limestone. 

This cooking of coal to make coke 
used to be done in outdoor ovens 
called beehive ovens, because of their 
shape. In the Connellsville district, 
and many other areas in western 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
these little ovens stretched along for 
miles and miles. They were built in 
long rows, and at night the thousands 
of fires made a thrilling sight. 

Today most coke is made in big 
steel ovens, called by-product ovens, 
which are not so wasteful as the 
open-air beehives. The tar, ammonia 
and gas went up in smoke when the 
coal was cooked in the beehives. The 
modern method, invented by a Ger- 
man engineer, Heinrich Koppers, 
traps these properties and makes 
good use of them. The gas is to he 
used for light and heat. The ammonia 
is used for refrigeration or fertilizer. 
The coal tar is used in the making of 
dyes, medicines, explosives, paving 
materials, roofing tar, and many 
other things. The name of the com- 
pany that makes the by - product 
ovens is Koppers Company, which 
has its headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Now would you mind turning back 
the page and taking another look at 
the airplane photograph of down- 
town Pittsburgh? Note in the cap- 
tion that the downtown business sec- 
tion is called “the Golden Triangle.” 
You can easily see where the triangle 
comes in, with the river banks form- 
ing two sides and your imagination 
the third. 

‘Where does the “golden” come in? 
The “golden” refers to the great 
amount of money that Pittsburgh’s 
downtown business section repre- 
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International 
WHEN A FLOOD COMES. the Golden Triangle is accessible only by boat. In 1936, 
Pittsburgh had its worst flood in history. Millions of dollars in damage was done. Photo above 
shows “The Point” of the Triangle. Note how highway from bridge disappears into water. 
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sents. The steel, coal, and manufac- 
turing companies which have their 
business offices in the Golden Tri- 
angle, represent many millions of 
dollars of investments. It is a pop- 
ular notion that more million- 
aires have come from Pitts- 
burgh than from any other city. 

Few people live in the Gold- 
en “riangle. They live on the 
hillsides and hilltops surround- 
ing it. And, of course, in the 
hundreds of boroughs, - towns, 
and small cities within a 40- 
mile radius of the Golden Tri- 
angle. Two million people in- 
habit this region, but only 700,- 
000 actually live within the 
Pittsburgh city limits. 

The photographs on page 2 
will give you an idea of the ups 
and downs of Pittsburghers on 
their way to and from work. 
The steepest hill rises on the 


4 4 
& 
south side, across the Mononga- @ i 
a 


hela River (itis the river onthe } 
right, as you look at the photo- 
graph). Highways have been 
dug into the sides of the hills. 
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Se - a - - pal. oui oottas: woes. ~ tn i 7 : rs ae 
NICE NAME —Freeze Fork. It is a little coal mining place in West Virginia. Note coal 


et en. pe 
HIGH SCHOOL at Reedsville. W. Va.. 
where the Farm Security Administration of 
the Dept. of Agriculture has built a new com- 
munity. Last spring, President Roosevelt made 
a speech at this high school’s graduation ex- 
ercises. The junior high, elementary school, 
kindergarten and nursery school buildings are 
along this same road. Playgrounds are in rear. 
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LINE —the Mason-Dixon. Driving your car 
directly south from Pittsburgh, you'll pass this sign at the 
Penn’a-W. Va. line. Learning history comes easy this way, group has worked on a plan to 


by snaho 
miners 
walking along tracks. Their homes can be seen in background, front porches facing railroad. 
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F. S. A. photo by +v6 
People who don’t motor to their work 
use the trolley cars, which can’t go 
very fast uphill and don’t dare go 
very fast down. 

For a visitor to Pittsburgh, the in- 
clines (inclined cable railways) 
are a big novelty. This is the 
fastest way to get from the bot- 
tom of a hill to the top. It is 
also the most thrilling —to a 
visitor. Pittsburghers take it all 
in stride. But even they must 
admit that one of the thrilling 
sights of the world is the view 
of the city from atop its highest 
hill — called Mt. Washington. 
The avenue skirting the top is 
appropriately called Grand- 
view Avenue. 

A Better City 

Civic-minded Pittsburghers 
have long wanted to beautify 
the waterfront part of the city. 
A group of Pittsburghers, head- 
_ed by Howard Heinz (you 
4 know, “57 varieties’), formed 
the Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association. For years this 
















































build a boulevard along the water- 
front. Frederick Bigger, national 
authority on city planning and him- 
self a Pittsburgher, drew up plans 
which met the approval of the As- 
sociation. 

But to have a fine plan and to 
put the plan into effect are two dif- 
ferent things. Property owners and 
railroads having rights of way 
along the waterfront did not want 
to make the necessary sacrifices. 

Now at last the Association has 
obtained everybody’s permission to 
go ahead. Work has been started on 
the actual re-building. The water- 
front boulevard will be flanked by 
playgrounds and gardens. Traffic 
circles, underpasses and overpasses 
will help relieve traffic congestion. 

The Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association hopes that the wa- 
terfront boulevard is just the be- 
ginning of the re-building of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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$48,800,000 for DEFENSE 


An Additional Sum 
for Naval Bases 


While President Roosevelt, in his ca- 
pacity of Commander-in-chief of the 
U. S. Navy, was observing the fleet 
work out Problem 20 in the Caribbean, 
Congress took action to build stronger 
bases for the navy. 

The map below shows the location of 
all U. S. Navy air bases, submarine 
bases, destroyer bases, mine bases, and 
ammunition depots. 

At President Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation, $48,800,000 was appropri- 
ated to make some of these bases 
stronger. The House of Representatives 
voted, 368 to 4, in favor of the improve- 
ments. 

There was only one item which the 
House turned down. That was a 
$5,000,000 sum for making the island 
of Guam a stronger base. The President 
and Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
wanted to build strong fortifications on 
Guam, and to improve the harbor so 


if we are strongly armed and prepared 
for a war, we will not be attacked by 
any other nation; and our country’s in- 
terests in other nations will be treated 
with more respect 

For instance, we have many interests 
in China. American companies have 
factories, oil refineries, and other prop- 
erties there. Japan is now in control of 
all of China’s big cities. President 
Roosevelt and Congress believe that, 
with a stronger navy, American inter- 
ests in China will receive more respect. 

This policy of gaining the “respect” 
of foreign nations by a big navy and 
army is called “the big stick.” Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt coined that 
phrase. He, too, believed in the policy 
of “the big stick.” 

Many Congressmen and ordinary 
citizens are concerned over the way 
our Government will use “the big 
stick.” They are afraid that if it is not 
handled with care, it will get us into 
more trouble than if we had never 
tried to wield it. 
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N. Y. Times 


MAP ABOVE shows location of defense bases for which Congress has just appropriated 
$48,800,000. The sum of money needed to develop each base is also shown. No figures are 
shown with some bases. This means that they are well-enough fortified as they are. 


that the bigger warships could use it. 

The House refused to allow this 
They feared it would be too much of an 
affront to Japan. When fortifications 
for Guam were first talked about sev- 
eral weeks ago, Japanese newspapers 
published angry editorials. They ac- 
cused the United States of trying to 
provoke a war with Japan 

As it is, Japan will not be very 
pleased to the improvements in 
most of our other Pacific Ocean naval 
But these improvements are 
right in line with our Government’s 
policy of strengthening our defenses. 

It is the Government’s opinion that 


see 


bases 
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WHERE'S OSCAR? 


The most famous man in Hollywood 
is Oscar. Oscar who? Just Oscar. Oscar 
is the name of a small gold statue. 
There are dozens of Oscars. They are 
given as prizes every year to those who 
have done the best work in the movies. 
The Motion Picture Academy of Arts 
and Sciences gives the statues away. 

The two actors chosen to receive 
Oscars this year are Bette Davis and 
Spencer Tracy. This is the second year 
in a row for them to win. Tracy’s per- 
formance in Boy’s Town and Bette 
Davis’ in Jezebel won this year. 


FREE SPEECH 


New York Nazis Meet 


The plainest difference between a 
democracy and a dictatorship is this: 
every citizen in a democracy has cer- 
tain rights called “civil liberties.” Civil 
liberties do not exist under a dictator- 
ship. 

“Civil liberties” are a part of our 
fundamental law, the Constitution of 
the United States. When the Constitu- 
tion was written, Samuel Adams, Pat- 
rick Henry, and Thomas Jefferson re- 
fused to approve it until it contained a 
promise to protect personal freedom. 
This promise was written into the first 
ten amendments to ‘the Constitution 


rational 


Dorothy Thompson, famous newspaperwo- 
man, sitting at the press table in Madison 
Square Garden. New York. during the meet- 
ing of the German-American Bund. She 
laughed at some of the speakers’ remarks, 
and was put out of the meeting. Note uni- 
formed Bund storm-trooper standing back of 
Miss Thompson. He has a swastika armband. 


These ten articles, written by Jeffer- 
son, are sometimes called the Bill of 
Rights. They concern trial by jury, se- 
curity of the home, and other matters. 
But the most important right of all was 
stated in Article I. Here it is— 


Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peacefully to assem- 
ble and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 


In other words, Congress can’t tell 
people what they must believe or pun- 
ish them for believing what they 
please. It can’t stop them from saying 
or printing what they believe. People 
have the right to meet together to talk 
over their problems, and to complain 
to the government (“petition the gov- 
ernment”). 

This sounds pretty final, doesn’t it? 
It seems simple enough—if you want 
to have a meeting to talk over anything 
at all, the Constitution says that you 
may do so 

But it is not so simple as it seems. 
The Constitution also gives the gov- 
ernment (federal, state, or local) a 
power called “police power.” This is 
the power to maintain law and order. 

This “police power” is sometimes 
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abused. For example, the government 
of Jersey City, N. J., will not allow the 
C. I. O. (the labor union led by John 
L. Lewis) to hold a public meeting in 
Jersey City. Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City says that a C. I. O. meeting would 
“cause trouble.” Therefore, Jersey City 
will not grant the C. I. O. a permit to 
hold a meeting. 

The C. I. O. took the matter to court. 
The court said that Jersey City must 
allow the C. I. O. to meet. Jersey City 
then appealed to a higher court, then 
a higher one. Each court said the same 
thing. 

Finaliy, the matter reached the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Soon this highest tribunal of our coun- 
try will hand down its decision. What 
do you think the Supreme Court will 
decide? 


Test for “Free Speech” 


Across the Hudson River from Jer- 
sey City the government of the City of 
New York, headed by Mayor La- 
Guardia, has a different attitude to- 
ward “free speech.” New York City will 
allow any group to hold a meeting to 
talk about anything they please. 

The extreme test of New York City’s 
“free speech” policy came on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, when an organiza- 
tion known as the German-American 
Bund wanted to hold a meeting in 
Madison Square Garden. 


Built on Hatred 
The Bund is made up of Americans 
of German birth or German parentage 
who hold the same ideas as the Nazis 
of Germany and their leader, Adolf 
Hitler. They are opposed to the Ameri- 


can kind of democracy. They hate 
Jews, Negroes and all others who are 
not “Aryans.” This includes many 
other Americans, besides Jews and 
Negroes. 

The Bund also hates President 


Roosevelt, Mayor LaGuardia, and oth- 
er government leaders who are firm 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER . . « They flock together, so the 


saying goes. These three Clipper sister ships are the new Boeing 
314 flying boats built for Pan American Airways for the trans-Atlantic 
passenger and freight service. The three of them were photographed 
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NEW STAMP: Photo above is an en- 


largement of the new 3-cent stamp just issued 
by the Post Office Department in celebration 
of the Golden Gate Exposition which recently 
opened on Treasure Island, San Francisco. 
Tall spire is the Tower of the Sun, the theme 
center of the exposition. 


believers in our democratic form of 
government. The Bund wants in Amer- 
ica a government like the dictatorship 
of Hitler in Germany. 

Now, should the Bund be allowed to 
hold a public meeting? 

Mayor LaGuardia said “yes.” He said 
that free speech means free speech for 
those who disagree with us, as well 
as those who.agree with us. 

So the Bund had its meeting. Madi- 
son Square Garden was packed with 
18,000 people. They hooted and jeered 
every reference to President Roos- 
velt. They attacked democracy. They 
denounced Jews. 


Many of the Bund members came to 
the meeting in their storm-trooper uni- 
forms. The swastika flag of Nazi Ger- 
many stood side by side with the Stars 
and Stripes of the United States. A 
huge picture of George Washington 
decorated the speakers’ platform. 

To make sure that there would be no 
trouble, Mayor LaGuardia ordered ex- 
tra policemen on duty inside Madison 
Square Garden and on the streets sur- 
rounding the Garden. There were 
1,700 New York City policemen on 
duty to see that no one tried to stop 
the meeting, or tried to cause disorder. 


No Pickets Allowed 


Who would cause disorder? There 
were some people in New York who 
wanted to picket the meeting. The po- 
lice feared that the pickets and the 
Bund members might get into a fight. 
So no pickets were allowed. 

At the meeting, there were only afew 
disturbances. Dorothy Thompson, a fa- 
mous newspaperwoman, had a seat at 
the press table, directly below the 
speakers’ platform. She laughed at 
some of the speakers’ remarks. Storm 
troopers looked at her threateningly, 
and told her to keep quiet. She said 
she had as much right to laugh as they 
had to cheer. She laughed again, and 
was put out. 


Another Interruption 


A young Jewish man, during one of 
the speeches attacking Jews, climbed 
upon the platform, intending to say 
something. Storm troopers leaped upon 
him, tore his coat and trousers, and 
rushed him out of the hall. Police ar- 
rested him. 

Compare the New York City atti- 
tude toward free speech with the Jer- 
sey City attitude. New York’s “police 
power” was used to see that a meeting 
could be held. Jersey City’s “police 
power” was used to prevent a meeting 
from being held 


together for the first time at their test base on Lake Washington, near 
Seattle. Now one is in Baltimore, getting ready for her first test run to 
Europe. These Clippers will carry 50 passengers and 5,000 pounds 
of cargo. See map of Clippers’ route in Feb. 25 Junior Scholastic. 
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1940 PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Vr. Hopkins speaks 


Since President Roosevelt took office 
in 1933, one of his right-hand men has 
always been Harry Hopkins. As head 
of the Works Progress Administration 
(W.P.A.) for six years, Mr. Hopkins 
earned a reputation as a friend of the 
unemployed. He also gained wide re- 
spect as a hard worker and a good ad- 
ministrator (manager). 

Recently President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. Hopkins to the office of 
Secretary of Commerce. Now his job 
is to be a good friend and helper to 
business and businessmen. 

Is his promotion to the Cabinet a 
step on his way to nomination as Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President in 1940? 
Many people are saying that President 
Roosevelt wants Mr. Hopkins to suc- 
ceed him. From Secretary of Com- 
merce to the Presidency is a step that 
has been taken before. Mr Hoover 
did it. 

During a speech at Des Moines, in 


his home state of lowa, Mr. Hopkins 
spoke frankly about many problems 
concerning the nation. To promote 
business and increase employment is 
the biggest job at hand, he said. 

“It is our determination to promote 
recovery and get people back to work 
on private jobs,” he said. 

At the same time, he made it clear 
that it is necessary for the Government 
to step in and provide work for those 
not employed by private business. 


Mr. Dewey for President? 


New York State Republicans are 
promoting Thomas E. Dewey for the 
Presidential nomination next year. Mr. 
Dewey, who is 37 years old, has had a 
brilliant record as district attorney in 
New York City, where he has cleaned 
the city of gangsters and their political 
friends. His latest triumph has been to 
win a verdict of “guilty” against James 
J. Hines, powerful political leader in 
New York City. (See story opposite.) 











READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! 1f you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


HEADLINE NEWS 
(I1.) Check the correct answers to the foflowing questions. (Score 
3 each. Total 51.) 
What rights are guaranteed to American citizens by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution? (Pick four.) 
(a) religious freedom 
(d) free press 


(b) the right to chop down trees 
(e) free lunches 


(c) free speech 

(f) right to petition the Government 

Where is the United States strengthening its naval! bases? (Pick 13.) 

(b) Hampton Roads (c) Fort Pitt (d) Tongue Point 
(f) Palmyra Island (g) Wake Island (h) Johnston 

(i) Long Island (j}) Philadelphia (k) Kaneohe (1) Pear) 

(m) Puerto Rico ‘n) Midway Island (0) Kodiak (p) Agfa 
(r) Kove (s) Pensacola 


(a) Guam 
(e) Singapore 
Island 
Harbor 
(q) Sika 
My Score 
COAL BY-PRODUCTS 


(I1.) Check the items in the following list which use properties ob- 
tained from soft coal. (Score 2 each. Total 12.) 

(a) coke (b) tar (c) ammonia (d) salt (e) peat 

(g) ore (h) lime (i) explosives (j) medicines 

(1) milk (m) honey 


T-MODEL TOMMY 


(III.) A number of different kinds of occupations, honest and dis- 
honest, are mentioned in the story “T-Model Tommy.” In the following 
list, check the ones you recognize as being mentioned in the story. 
(Score 3 each. Total 27.) 

(a) clip-thief (b) lawyer 

(e) doctor (f) storekeeper 

(i) policeman  (j) hijacker 

(m) practical nurse 


(f) gas 
(k) copper 


My Score — 


(d) trucker 
(h) telephone operator 
()) gas-station operator 


(c) mushroom growei 
(g) bookkeeper 
(k) handyman 
(n) farmer 

My Score 
WORD BUILDER 


(IV.) Choose the word in each line which most nearly resembles 
the first word in the line. The words are al] taken from column 3, 
page 11. (Score 2 each. Total 10.) 

alders: deacons, hedges, trees, flowers. 

cower: tremble, glare, run, kneel. 

sequence: meaning, order, violence, ornaments. 

recollect: glean, sort, remember, understand. 

gritted: grinding, sandy, courageous, hard. 























Mrs. Roosevelt Resigns 
As Member of the D.A.R. 


Women whose ancestors fought in 
the Revolutionary War may join an 
organization known as the Daughters 
of the American Revolution (D.A.R.). 
Men have an organization called the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Last Monday, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
signed as a member of the D.A.R. She 
did so because the D.A.R. refused to 
rent its big hall in Washington for a 
concert by Marian Anderson, world- 
famous Negro contralto. The D.A.R. 
objected to having its hall used by a 
colored person. 

Miss Anderson is an American citi- 
zen who has sung in concert halls all 
over the world. She has sung before 
kings and queens, and for the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White 
House. Toscanini, the great Italian or- 
chestra conductor, calls Miss Anderson 
“the world’s greatest singer.” 

By resigning from the D.A.R., Mrs. 
Roosevelt strongly indicated her dis- 
approval of the D.A.R.’s action. 


“MATH” UP. TO. DATE 

Next year a mathematics omelet is 
going to be served to pupils in the 
New York City junior high schools. 
Instead of teaching separate courses in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, all 
these subjects will be scrambled to- 
gether. This single course is planned 
to show how to deal with the mathe- 
matical problems in every-day life. 

For example, lettering a sign, build- 
ing a lean-to, or designing a monogram 
are all problems involving practical 
geometry. Camera fans know some of 
the uses of algebra in measuring ex- 
posures. And plain arithmetic comes 
up with everything we buy. 

The most important work of the 
course will be learning to know the 
weight, size and quantity of things. 
For example, one way of describing 
Pittsburgh is to call it The Smoky 
City. Mathematicians would say: the 
annual sootfall is 11 tons an acre. 
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HINES IS GUILTY 


James J. Hines, one of the leaders of 
New York’s political machine known 
as Tammany Hall, was found guilty of 
helping gangsters and gamblers to op- 
erate in New York City in the days 
when the city government was con- 
trolled by Tammany Hall. 

Tammany Hall is the name of the 
New York City branch of the Demo- 
cratic Party. It gets its name from the 
building where it meets. The name 
“Tammany” is derived from a famous 
Indian chief of the Delaware tribe. 

Mr. Hines was thought to be so pow- 
erful that he would never be caught in 
his dealings with gamblers. But in re- 
cent years, New York City has had 
good government under Mayor La- 
Guardia, and a district attorney — 
Thomas E. Dewey—who has rid the 
city of most of its big racketeers It 
was Dewey who brought Hines to trial 

On March 13, Hines will be sen- 
tenced. The maximum penalty is 25 
years, but it is pretty certain that he 
will not be sentenced to serve this 
long. He is now 62 years old 

Again we see that crime does not 
pay 
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Yachts Are Out! 
So Are Sleds 


The yachting season, or 
rather the modei - yachting 
season, opened in California 
on Washington’s Birthday 
when the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Recreation Commission held a 
regatta for boys and girls who 
have built their own model 
yachts. Photo at right shows 
start of a race. Skippers shove 
their craft to a sailing start. 
This event was a warm-up for 
the big regatta to be held in 
Long Beach this month. 

While balmy breezes swept 
over Southern California, win- 
try ones were still chilling the 
air around New York. Photo 
below, taken at Floyd Bennett 
Field on Long Island, shows 
the latest thrill in sled riding. 
As a stunt, an airplane me- 
chanic hopped on a Flexible 
Flyer and went almost flying 
along the field. Note that 
the plane’s tail rises off the 
ground. 

Important safety point about 
this stunt is to know when to 
let go. It might be called a 
Flexible Flyer, but it has no 
wings! 
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Spanish War Ends; 
Franco Victorious 

The two-and-a-half-year-old Span- 
ish War has come to an end. And with 
the end of the war has come the end of 
the six-year-old Republic of Spain. 

The Republic wa: founded in 1931, 
when King Alfonso abdicated the 
throne. During the Republic’s brief 
life a seesaw struggle for power be- 
tween liberal and conservative factions 
kept the country in hot water. The lib- 
erals were in power when the conserv- 
atives, led by General Franco, revolted 
in July, 1936. 

With the fall of Barcelona last month, 
the Republic found it almost impos- 
sible to obtain the guns necessary to 
continue the defense of the territory 
around Madrid and Valencia. British 
and French diplomats arranged for the 
Republic to surrender under two con- 
ditions. First, General Franco agreed 
not to punish those who fought against 
him, Second, Franco promised that 
German and Italian forces will have 
no share in his government. 
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ITALIANS RETURN Arnold 


More than a million Italian citizens 
live in French territory. They have 
jobs there, working for Italian or 
French companies. Last month, Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy ordered several 
thousand Italians to come home. 

The reason for it is Mussolini’s de- 
sire to carry on his campaign of pres- 
sure against France. Mussolini, as head 
of the Italian government, is demand- 
ing colonies that belong to France. He 
also wants to “cash in” in Spain. 

By keeping France in a state of wor- 
ry, Mussolini figures he can get what 
he wants. 


NO SIT-DOWNS 


The Supreme Court ruled last Mon- 
day that sit-down strikes are illegal. 
The Court said that employees have no 
right to occupy the property of their 
employers when they are on strike. 

The Supreme Court also ruled that 
the employer has a right to fire em- 
ployees who “sit-down” on his prop- 
erty. 





Wide World 


LABOR PEACE? 


Rival Unions to Meet 


All labor unions used to be united in 
the one big union—the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (A. F. of L.). Several 
years ago a quarrel started among a 
few officials in the A. F. of L., and it 
reached its climax when some of them 
withdrew from the A. F. of L., taking 
several million members with them. 
This group that separated is now 
known as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (C. I. O.), led by John 
L. Lewis, head of the powerful United 
Mine Workers of America. 

President of the A. F. of L. is Wil- 
liam Green. He and Lewis have no use 
for each other. As long as the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. remain divided, the 
strength of labor in U. S. affairs is 
greatly weakened. 

Last week President Roosevelt wrote 
to both Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis, ask- 
ing them each to appoint a committee 
to meet in an effort to bring the two 
unions together as one again. 

The President, who knows both Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Green very well, ad- 
dressed them as “My dear John” and 
“Dear Bill.” 

Once before the rival unions ap- 
pointed committees to meet for this 
same purpose. But that meeting failed 
to heal the wound between John and 
Bill and their two great unions. 

The meeting failed because the C.I.O. 
wanted all of its unions to be accepted 
as members in the enlarged A. F. of L. 
The A. F. of L. refused to admit them. 





Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on opposite page 
(I1.) a, c, d, f; and b, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, 
Nn, 0, q, S. 
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(IV.) trees, tremble, order, remember, 
grinding. 
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T-MODEL TOMMY 


His Adventure with Clip-thieves 
By STEPHEN W. MEADER 


IRST thing Tom Ballard did 
F when he graduated from high 
school was to set himself up in 
the trucking business. All he had was 
himself and an ancient Model T truck 
that made a noise like falling pots 
and pans every time you started her. 
Tommy’s T-Model job was more 
his creation than Henry Ford’s. In his 
sophomore year in high school, he 
had seen the ancient chassis rusting 
in a junk-yard and bought it for 
three hard-saved dollars—just an 
engine block and a battered radiator, 
a frame and four rubberless wheels. 
This was enough foundation for Tom. 
After two years of hard work— 
delayed from time to time because 
he had to save enough nickels and 
dimes to buy various parts to replace 
the missing and outworn ones—Tom 
had his “baby” ready for its first 
test. It was a memorable day, in the 
autumn of his senior year in high 
school, when he heard the old motor 
cough, and then sputter into an un- 
certain roar. But Tom soon had it 
tuned up, so that the motor became 
music to his ears. 
Just after commencement, Tom 
painted a big sign on the T-Model— 


TOM BALLARD 
GENERAL HAULING 





He was all ready to become a 
“trucking tycoon.”’ Of course, he had 
wanted to go to college, but there 
was no money for this. His father 
was dead, and his mother, who was a 
practical nurse, was barely able to 
support Tom and herself. This made 
Tom all the more determined to 
make a success of trucking. 

The trouble was that no one took 
his trucking seriously at first. “Old 
T-Model Tommy” his friends called 
him. A few farmers gave him jobs of 
hauling, but Tom was not earning 
much money. He had to supplement 
his trucking income by doing odd 
jobs. He mowed lawns, polished fur- 
niture, and worked in a gas station. 

While he was at the gas station he 
had an adventure which warned him 
about the dangers of trucking. One 
night he was tending the station 
alone when he saw the Climax Motor 
Freight truck rush past on its east- 
ward trip. A few minutes later he 
was surprised when the same truck 
roared up to the gas station from the 





This story is from the book T-Medel Tommy, 
by Stephen W. Meader, and is used here by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, pub- 
lishers. Copyright, 1938. 
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east. Why had the truck turned back? 

There were two men in the cab. 
They were strangers to Tom. 

“Come on, buddy, step on it,” one 
of them snapped. “Fill her up.” 

When the tank was filled Tom 
said, “Eighteen gallons. That’s two- 
eighty-six.” 

“Go roll yer hoop!” snarled the 
man at the wheel and the truck 
pitched forward into the highway! 

Later on, Tom learned that the 
men in the truck were hijackers— 
highway robbers who plunder trucks 
of their valuable cargoes. The men 
Tom had seen in the Climax truck 
were two of the most desperate hi- 
jackers. Their names were “Hooch” 
Lazzo, who got his start hijacking 
liquor back in prohibition days, and 
Whitie, a thin, small fellow who was 
an albino. 





that Tom was in the hauling business, 
he gave Tom an order for six tons of 
mushroom soil. Tom learned that he 
could buy the mushroom soil cheaply 
at a place called Kennett Square. 
The order was such a large one that 
Tom would have to make two trips 
with his Model T. He went to bed 
early that night to get in good con- 
dition for the next day’s work. 

Kennett Square was only fifty 
miles away, and if he started early, 
he might be able to haul both loads 
in one day. Unloading and spreading 
the crumbly black stuff took time, he 
found. It was after four when he 
finished with the first load, but he 
decided he could still drive back and 
get the second. Stopping at home for 
a few minutes, he gobbled a hasty 
sandwich, drank a glass of milk, and 
was on his way. 

The long, low shapes of the mush- 
room-houses, windowless and gray 
in the starlight, lined the hillsides 
along the road as Tom neared his 
destination. Two huge trucks were 
taking on boxes of tender mush- 
rooms for the New York markets. 





Drawing by Kate Tracy 


“There!” he pointed, and the corporal put on the brake. 


These men had held up the Climax 
truck, bound and gagged the driver 
and his companion, and tossed them 
into the bushes. After stopping for 
gas at Tom’s station, they had driven 
the truck to a deserted road, and 
made away with several thousand 
dollars’ worth of mixed freight. The 
police were conducting an unsuccess- 
ful search for Whitie and “Hooch” 
Lazzo. 

Shortly afterward Tom got a 
chance to cooperate with the police. 
A man in Tom’s town needed some 
mushroom soil for his lawn. Hearing 


This quiet place, deep in the rolling 
hills of Chester County, was the cen- 
ter of a big business. Daily the grow- 
ers of the district shipped thousands 
of dollars’ worth of mushrooms to 
metropolitan tables all over the East. 

The boy wheeled his truck in ata 
whitewashed gate, found the fore- 
man at his supper, and got permis- 
sion to load. An hour’s shoveling, and 
he had his three tons of rich soil in 
the truck, weighed and paid for. With 
luck he would be home by bedtime. 

He had just swung into the high- 
way that led up from Baltimore and 
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Conowingo, when a tractor-trailer 
rumbled up behind him and went 
past at forty miles an hour. It had 
a high-sided body, the load cov- 
ered with a lashed tarpaulin. The 
tail-lights were still in sight a mile 
farther on, when the road dipped 
toward a railroad underpass. Tom, 
coming fast on the level concrete, 
saw the big trailer’s stop-lights wink 
as the driver slowed, and he put 
on his own brakes. It was one of 
those sharp-angled underpasses, 
where a truck has to come almost to 
a stop to avoid taking more than 
half the road. Staring ahead, as the 
trailer crept under the trestle, the 
boy stiffened suddenly and gripped 
the wheel. He thought he had seen 
something dark drop from the broad 
steel girder and land on top of the 
load. 


Tom looked in the rear-view mir- 
ror but saw no lights behind him. If 
it was a man and not just a moving 
shadow that had dropped on the 
truck ahead, there ought to be a fol- 
lowing car. He had heard of clip- 
thieves and the way they worked. 
One man would get aboard a moving 
truck, cut the tarp if there was one, 
and toss the load piece by piece into 
the ditch for his confederates to 
pick up. 

The boy thought of overtaking the 
big trailer and warning the driver, 
but already it had picked up speed 
on the straight road and was pulling 
away from him. He stepped on the 
gas, trying to keep in sight of the 
twinkling red tail-lights. Half a mile 
beyond the underpass, he had to 
swerve sharply to the left to avoid 
hitting what looked like a body at 
the edge of the highway. A moment 
later he saw another long shape 
lying in the road. He jammed on the 
brakes and pulled up beside it. A bolt 
of silk cloth! 

When no lights had appeared be- 
hind him, he had begun to think the 
man who jumped on the truck might 
be only a hobo hooking a ride. Now 
he knew he was dealing with a clip- 
gang, often more dangerous than the 
hijackers themselves. 

He drove as fast as the truck would 
go, watching the road ahead for a 
house or a hot-dog wagon, and keep- 
ing one eye on the empty highway 
behind him. A glimmer of lights ap- 
peared on the right. A filling station! 
He slid to a squealing stop in front 
of the little house and raced to the 
door. 

“Got a telephone?” he asked the 
sleepy attendant, and when it was 
pointed out to him, he jiggled the 
hook feverishly. “Get me the near- 
est State Police office!” he panted 
into the transmitter. “Five cents? 
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Okay—here it comes . . . State Po- 
lice? This is a gas station on Route 
One, about five miles east of Kennett 
Square. A silk-truck just went by to- 
ward Philly with a clip-thief work- 
ing on her load... . No, the pick-up 
car hasn’t passed yet... . I'll wait 
here. ... My name? Tom Ballard— 
you know the place I’m calling from? 
It’s—wait a second—Freeman’s fill- 
ing station. The trailer job must be 
about a mile east of here by now.” 
He hung up and went back to his 








Illustration by 
“T-Model Tommy"’ 


from the book 
(Hareourt, Brace and Company) 


Edward Shenton, 


truck, where the attendant, very 
much awake at last, began asking 
excited questions. 

“Listen,” Tom said, “You heard 
what I told the police. It’s clippers, 
and their pick-up car may be along 
any time now. We’ve got to act like 
we didn’t know anything. I'll put the 
truck here by the pump, and you pre- 
tend you’re filling the tank or check- 
ing the oil.” 

A minute went by. Two minutes. 
Then there came the sound of a pow- 
erful motorcycle speeding down the 
road from the east. It swerved in on 
the gas station apron, and the gray- 
coated corporal astride the saddle 
snapped out a question. 

“Ballard? Has that follow-up car 
passed here yet?” 

“Not yet,” said Tom, “But there’s 
some silk in the road a little way 
back. Maybe we could get ‘em when 
they stop for it.” 

The officer eyed him hard for a 
moment. “I guess you’re okay, kid,” 
he said. ““Get in an’ show me.” 

Tom scrambled into the empty 
side-car, and they went away with 
a deafening roar. It took only a few 
seconds of that seventy-mile speed 
to bring them close to the last bun- 
dle Tom had seen. “There!” he point- 
ed, and the corporal put on the brake. 
They circled swiftly back to the bolt 


of silk, and the policeman cast a 
quick glance about. 

“There’s cover in those bushes,” he 
said. “Jump out, and we’ll run this 
bathtub out o’ sight.” 

In another moment the motorcycle 
was concealed in a clump of alders, 
and the two crouched beside it, peer- 
ing out through the branches. 

“Did you see anything of the fel- 
low on the truck?” Tom whispered. 

“Yeah, they got him within a min- 
ute after you phoned. Watch out, 
now, I think I hear ’em coming. You 
stay hid. I'll handle this.” 

Tom heard the purr of a quiet mo- 
tor and saw a single yellow eye ap- 
proaching. The clip-thieves were 
running without headlights, using an 
amber spot to locate their booty. 

In the next ten seconds things 
happened so fast that Tom afterward 
had only a blurred recollection of 
their sequence. As the clippers’ se- 
dan slowed to a stop beside the bolt 
of cloth, the gray-clad trooper went 
into action. Two quick strides took 
him close to the car. One man had 
already jumped out to pick up the 
bundle, and how many more re- 
mained inside Tom could not see. 

“Get ‘em up, you guys!” barked 
the corporal. “Get ’em up and step 
out here.” 

The man in the road jerked erect 
and found himself staring into the 
muzzle of a service automatic. He put 
his hands above his head. At the 
same instant there was a clash of 
gears, a roar, and the car shot for- 
ward. A spurt of flame came from 
the rear door. The policeman stag- 
gered, then fired twice at the fleeing 
sedan. And Tom went out of the al- 
ders with a rush. As the corporal 
turned to shoot after the car, the boy 
had seen the pick-up man’s arms 
drop. The thug was poised to spring 
when Tom’s flying tackle caught him 
in the side. A hundred and seventy 
pounds of hard -trained football 
brawn smashed him to the concrete 
with jarring force. 

Before his victim found breath to 
struggle, Tom felt of his clothes and 
located the gun in his armpit holster. 
Roughly he pulled it out and stood 
over the cowering gangster. The po- 
liceman had slumped down on the 
gravel at the edge of the highway. 

“They got me in the leg,” he 
groaned through gritted teeth. “Keep 
that rat covered an’ bring him here 
where I can watch him. Then see if 
you can hail somebody to give us a 
lift.” 

Headlights approached from the 
westward and Tom signaled to the 
oncoming car. It was only when the 
driver put on speed and dashed by 
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that he realized he had been waving 
the thug’s automatic. 

“Put the gat away an’ try again,” 
growled the corporal. “He thought it 
was a stick-up.” 

The next vehicle to come by was a 
farm truck loaded with produce. It 
pulled up in response to Tom’s hail, 
and soon the three of them were 
jammed into the cab with the driver. 
The policeman sat on the outside 
with his injured leg hanging, and 
gave curt orders to the frightened 
farmhand behind the wheel. They 
passed the gas station where Tom’s 
truck was still standing, and a short 
distance farther on turned to the left 
on a side road which brought them 
to the State Police Substation. Two 
more officers appeared. The wounded 
corporal was helped down and Tom 
and the prisoner went into the 
brightly lighted office. For the first 
time Tom got a good look at his cap- 
tive’s face. A thin, small fellow with 
colorless eyebrows and lashes. Where 
had he seen him before? Now he had 
it! In the truck with “Hooch” Lazzo, 
the night of the hijacking, when he 
was tending the gas station! 

“Well, Whitie,” one of the police- 
men was saying as he handcuffed the 
prisoner. ““Goin’ in for the clip rack- 
et now, are you? We'll see you geta 
nice long stretch in stir for this.” 

“Aw listen, copper,” whined the 
albino. “You ain’t got nothin’ on me, 
I seen this thing in the road an’ just 
got out to look what it was—”’ 

““Yeah—and your pals shot an offi- 
cer. Nice goin’, Whitie, but it won’t 
work. We've got you right—you and 
the mug that was clippin’ the truck. 
Now don’t talk any more or I'll be 
tempted to bust all your teeth.” 

The sergeant in charge of the sta- 
tion detailed two men to rush the 
wounded corporal to a hospital and 
deposit Whitie in Media jail. Then he 
turned his attention to Tom. “You’re 
a pretty rugged youngster,” he re- 
marked. “Know how to handle your- 
self, and you can keep your head in 
an emergency. We could use a lad 
like you on the force. If you ever 
want a good steady job, come to me 
and I'll recommend you for the police 
school up at Hershey.”’ 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” Tom 
stammered, “but—I guess I'll stick 
to trucking till I prove I can make 
a go of it.” 

“Well, good luck,” grinned the ser- 
geant. “We're obliged for the help 
you gave us tonight. Corporal Dono- 
van says you probably saved his life.” 

A patrolman gave the boy a lift 
back to the gas station, and ten min- 
utes later he was rolling homeward 
with his load of mushroom soil. 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HH stamps sh of American postage 


stamps show scenes in tribute to: 


the progress and achievements 
of our country; many others portray 
George Washington as the nation’s 
No. 1 hero and First President. But did 
you know that there is also a U.S. post- 
age stamp which recalls a defeat, and 
at the same time shows a picture of 
George Washington as a colonel in the 
British army? 

The stamp to which we refer is a 
two-center, printed in bright red, and 
issued nine years ago when Pittsburgh 
and Braddock (a nearby borough), 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of the 
battle which resulted in a defeat for 
the British forces under Braddock and 
Washington. 

In this “Western Pennsylvania” issue 
of Junior Scholastic it is appropriate 
to review some of George Washing- 
ton’s activities in that region. In 1753, 
when he was made a major in the 
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Braddock’s mills (top)* and 
the stamp commemorating 
the Battle of Braddock's 
Field, showing Washington 
as colonel in British army 


British army of Virginia, Washington 
was sent with a small party to visit a 
French fort in Pennsylvania, 20 miles 
south of Lake Erie, at what is now Wa- 
terford, Pa. Washington’s job was to 
urge the Frencl. to leave that region, 
which the British claimed as theirs. 

The French refused to leave, and 
Washington returned to Virginia. At 
his advice, the British had built a fort 
in 1754 at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny and the Monongahela rivers 
(what is now Pittsburgh). But when 
the British militia tried to occupy this 
fort, the French and Indians drove 
them out and erected Fort Duquesne 
on the same site. 

Washington, as a lieutenant-colonel, 
returned with a regiment from Vir- 
ginia to attempt to drive the French 
out. He built a fort about 40 miles from 
Fort Duquesne, at a place called Great 
Meadows (near what is now Conflu- 
ence, Pa.). 

From this base, Washington made a 
surprise attack on an advance detach- 
ment of French, killed the commander 
and imprisoned the others. When the 
French at Fort Duquesne heard this, 
they turned their full force against 
Washington, and drove him and his 350 
men into the Great Meadows fort 





*This stamp is the 25-cent denomination 
of the special Parcel Post stamps used in 
1912-1914. 





(known as Fort Necessity). There 
Washington was forced to surrender. 

The French agreed to let Washing- 
ton and his men return to Virginia. The 
next year he joined General Braddock 
as his special aide-de-camp, and with 
2,000 men, again went to lock horns 
with the French in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Braddock was wise in the ways of 
European warfare, but when he at- 
tempted to use his tactics against the 
French and Indians in the western 
Pennsylvania forests he was beaten 
from the start. He refused to accept 
Washington’s suggestion to fight In- 
dian-style. So when his red - coated 
army neared Fort Duquesne, it was 
ambushed by the enemy who fired 
from behind trees and rocks. Wash- 
ington was so ill he could hardly ride 
his horse but when he saw Braddock 
fall, mortally wounded, he took com- 
mand and with four bullet holes in his 
own coat, led the British troops in an 
orderly retreat. 

The borough of Braddock grew up 
near the old battlefield, and today 
Braddock is one of the numerous steel 
communities around Pittsburgh. The 
first iron works was built there in 1872. 


—ErNEST A. KEHR 


‘SOME FUN 


So Has “Blimp”! 


In a London street a pompous Mem- 
ber of Parliament found his way barred 
by a pushcart of shrimps. The M.P. 
indignantly ordered the vendor to 
make way, but without success. 

“Look here,” the exasperated man 
barked, “do you realize that I have an 
M.P. on the end of my name?” 

“That’s nothing,” replied the vendor, 
“so has every blarsted shrimp in this 
cart!” 





—Neal O’Harain N. Y. Post 


All Gone 
A certain young man of great gumption 
"Mongst the cannibals had the presump- 
tion 
To go—but, alack! 
He never came back. 
They say ’twas a case of consumption. 


Wide Open Spaces 
“Now,” said ‘the teacher, “give me a 
definition of space. 

Bill stood up, flustered and red. 
“Space,” he began, “is where there is 
nothing. I can’t explain it exactly, but 
I have it in my head, all right.” 


Hay, Hay! 
Jim: “How did you enjoy your horse- 
back ride?” 
Jack: “I never thought anything 
filled with hay could be so hard.” 


Tramp, Tramp 


Teacher: “Yes, John, the earth does 
travel around the sun, but what trav- 
els around the earth?” 

Pupil: “Tramps, ma’am.” 

—American Girl 


Fair and Balmy 


“Your sky here is much clearer than 
ours in London,” said the English 
visitor. 

“Sure,” replied the New York taxi 
driver, “We have sky scrapers here.” 
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Track Meets in 


ADISON Square Garden, in New 
M York City, is the greatest indoor 
sports arena in the world. There, 
in the one arena surrounded by 17,000 
seats on three tiers, many different 
games and exhibitions are held every 
week. 
Monday night it may be college 
basketball; Tuesday night ice hockey; 


Wednesday night a tennis match; 
Thursday night a wrestling match; 
Friday, boxing: Saturday, a _ track 


meet; Sunday hockey again. Or Sonja 
Henie and her Ice Carnival may skate 
in for a week’s engagement, playing 
every night and two matinees. Or it 
may be a dog show coming for a week’s 
stay; or a horse show; or the circus 
coming for three weeks. 

Sometimes there are political meet- 
ings, six-day bicycle races, or singing 
and dancing carnivals. Anything, for 
which you need seats for 17,000 specta- 
tors, can go on in Madison Square 
Garden. 

At this time of the year, indoor track 
is reaching its climax in “the Garden.” 








A WORD TO THE WISE: Glenn Cun- 
ningham, right, the world’s greatest 
miler, stops to exchange a few words 
with Dan Ferris, famous official, before 
the start of the championship mile race. 
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ON YOUR MARKS: Start of the 60-yard 
dash. On the far right is Ben Johnson, 
indoor and outdoor sprint champion. 
Top photo shows the world’s record 
holder in the pole vault—Earle Meadows 
of California, preparing to make his run. 


oe 


ATHLETES AT 


REST: 


Rideout twins, Wayne and Blaine. of 


The famous 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
take a rest between races. Like Mike 
and Ike, they look and run exactly alike. 





STARS x 


Madison Square Garden 


The photos on this page, taken by 
Junior Scholastic’s staff photographer, 
Owen Reed, show typical scenes at a 
Garden indoor track meet. 

The entire floor space of the Garden 
is needed for a track meet. Around the 
perimeter is the portable track for the 
long races. This track, built in many 
sections so that it can be put together 
and knocked down quickly, is made of 
spruce wood. It is soft and springy. 
This track is eleven laps to the mile. 

Down through the middle, inside the 
oval, is the straightaway track, for run- 
ning the sprints and hurdle races—the 
longest possible race here being 60 
yards. Besides these, there are wooden 
runways and sawdust pits for the 
jumping events. 

Not only do athletes come from all 
parts of the United States to compete 
in the Garden meets, but they come 
from abroad. Josef Mostert made a trip 
from Belgium to run a mile race 
against the world’s No. 1 miler—Glenn 
Cunningham, former Kansas high 
school and college runner. 









INFORMATION PLEASE: It is the duty 
of this official, after every turn, to in- 
form the runners of the number of laps 
they still have to run. He does it by 
flashing a card as each runper passes. 
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HITS and MISSES 


You Can’t Cheat An Honest Man 
(Universal). Clap your hands, here he 
comes — that wise - cracking, goggle- 
eyed dummy, Charlie McCarthy. Or, 
as W. C. Fields would say “That pine 
pipsqueak!” And Fields should know, 
because this new film comedy is a bat- 
tle between Blockhead and Buglenose, 
from start to finish. 

Fields plays the part of a circus- 
owner, named Larson E. Whipsnade 
His business is in a bad way, financial- 
ly, and he manages to keep one jump 
ahead of the sheriff by a little short- 
changing of the customers and some 
fast-changing of costume. So fast, one 
time, that he almost gets the Bearded 
Lady’s wig on backwards! 

Charlie and Bergen are two of the 
circus performers under contract, 
much to Whipsnade’s regret, because 
he’d like to get rid of them. And he 
tries to, knows. First, he 
makes them do a hypnotism act, which 
Charlie detests, because he doesn’t like 
being whacked in two, even if it’s just 
a trick! So Charlie ruins Whipsnade’s 
performance as the Bearded Lady, and, 
what's more, he raids the cash drawe! 
Whipsnade catches Charlie and throws 
him to the crocodiles. It takes Bergen, 
an animal hypnotist, and all the circus 
hands to bring Charlie back to day- 
light again. They know he’s inside one 
of the crocodiles. But which one? 

When Whipsnade discovers Charlie 
and Bergen sitting in a captive balloon 
and waiting for Whipsnade’s daughter, 
Vicky, to join them, the old man cuts 
loose the ropes. And up they go— 
Charlie and Bergen—being taken for 
a real ride! While they are floating on 


goodness 





Cowboy Charlie slips one over on Bergen by talking fast while his pals 
use a sling-shot to heckle the Bearded Lady (W. C. Fields) during “her” act. 
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high, who should pop up from the bot- 
tom of the balloon but Mortimer Snerd, 
the dummest dummy ever whittled out 
of wood. Bergen says they must all 
jump with the one parachute he has 
found in the balloon. Charlie refuses, 
until he becomes airsick. Then, as he 
says, “Anything goes.” But Mortimer 
won’t jump—he likes it up there; so 
they leave him. 

Fortunately, they land in the back 
seat of Vicky’s car; but, unfortunately, 
the parachute cuts off the view of the 
road and causes Vicky to wreck the 
car. Whereupon they all land in jail. 
Charlie and Bergen don’t mind this, 
but Vicky was on her way to her wed- 
ding —to a rich nincompoop named 
Roger Bel-Goodie. 

In the meantime, Whipsnade, fresh 
from his shower bath (by courtesy 
of Queenie, the elephant, who even 
warms the water before she gives him 
a snout-full) has arrived at the Bel- 
Goodies’ home. While waiting for Vicky 
and the wedding, he plays a game of 
ping-pong—the first time he has ever 
played. His opponent is some stuffed- 
shirt expert. Can you guess who wins? 
By a nose! 

Vicky arrives, but Bergen and Char- 
lie break up the wedding. At the end 
of the film Bergen and Vicky are hap- 
pily married and Whipsnade and Char- 
lie are happily heckling each other. 


One Third of a Nation (Paramount) 
is based on a fine idea: to show the bad 
effects of poor housing. The title comes 
from President Roosevelt’s statement 
that he found “.. . one-third of a na- 
tion ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nour- 





ished.” But the film dees not do jus- 
tice to the title or the subject. A rich- 
boy - poor - girl plot chokes the story 
most of the time, but one part is very 
fine. A boy (Sidney Lumet), who has 
been crippled by a fall during a tene- 
ment-house fire, begins to hate the old 
tenement house, as if it were a human 
being. He speaks to it and the old tene- 
ment house answers in a mean, croak- 
ing voice. Those scenes are really 
worth seeing—and hearing. 


Honolulu (M-G-M). Robert Young 
gets all mixed up playing a double role, 
and impersonating himself; Gracie Al- 
len stays mixed up and will have you 





Keep your eye on the ping-pong ball, 
Mr. Fields. We'll watch for Charlie. 


giggling, just by being herself; and 
Eleanor Powell does some of her trick- 
iest tap-dancing on the shore of Wai- 
kiki. The girl’s good but we wish she’d 
stick to tap routines and not make a 
mess of the hula in tap! 


The Oklahoma Kid (Warner Bros). 
They can’t fool us. Not even if they do 
dress him up in buckskin and call him 
“The Oklahoma Kid.” We'd know it 
was James Cagney by the way he 
wiggles his fingers and stands on his 
toes. He’s good, though, and he has 
plenty of tough company, including 
Humphrey Bogart. The story concerns 
the opening of the Indian lands of 
Oklahoma for settlement by the white 
man in 1889, in the days when it was 
really “wild west.” 


King of the Turf (United Artists). 
This is another racetrack story. You 
know the usual sort: man-meets-boy, 
boy-rides-horse, horse-saves-the-day 
for everybody. Only this one has 
Adolphe Menjou as the down-and-out 
man, and Roger Daniel as the boy- 
jockey. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle 





BUILDING BLOCKS 


ERE is an odd-looking structure of building blocks that might have been 

constructed by little brother. Answer the definitions below and place the 
words you find in their proper places in the building block structure. Begin each 
word on the block following immediately after the numbered block. 
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Across 


I. What sea is so named from lying 
between the continents of Europe, 
Asia and Africa? 


2. Garment 

3. Sensitive to pain 

4. Sport 

5. Show concern 

6. Sharp to the taste; sour 

7. Means of entrance 

8. Burn partially 

9. Part of the head covered with hair 
0. A short distance 

1. A body of water 


RUN THEM 


Down 
3. Note of the musical scale 
4. Turf 
>. Large desert land of eastern Asia 
6. Mark indicating something omitted 
7. Not wild 
&. Have the courage to do something 
9. The central part of anything 
10. Killed with a bullet 
11. Mark left after wound is healed 
12. A heavenly body 
13. A long fish 


14, What large mountain system ex- 


tends from Quebec to northern Ala- 
bama? 


TOGETHER 


An American President is hidden in each sentence below. To solve this puzzle 





you fill in the blank spaces according to the definitions printed before them, then 
run all the solved words together, and the name of each President will be re- 
vealed to you. For example, in number 1, to crowd in would be JAM; a plural 
suffix, ES; run them together, JAMES. Now you finish it. 


1. Take a word meaning “to crowd in” _ add “a plural suffix” follow 
up with a word meaning “insane” _ continue with a word meaning “exists” 
. — and close with a word meaning “upon” _ _. Run them together and it’s 


2. Take “an indefinite article” add a word meaning “sketched or por- 
trayed” - ___ continue with “a nickname for John” __ and close with “a 
male infant . Run them together and it’s _ 


3. Take “the abbreviation for military” __ _ add “hog’s fat or grease” _ __. __ _ 
continue with a word meaning “to make full” _ _ — _ and close with “a greater 
amount” _ _ — _. Run them together and it’s_- ~~ __ _ 


eee et 
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IT’S THE CAT'S! 


Are there any dogs present? If so, 
shoo them away, because this cat is 
purring quite happily. Each time the 
cat purrs—and for the sake of the puz- 
zle we’ve limited her to 20 purrs—the 
purr must be translated into our lan- 
guage. For example, No. 11 PURR 
reads, “PURR that is a violation of 
faith.” “Perjury” fits this definition. 
No. 15 is “PURR that is lasting.” In our 
language that’s “Permanent.” 


1. PURR that is a 
baby carriage. 

2. PURR that is a 
fish. 

3. PURR that makes 
coffee 


4. PURR that sees. 
5. PURR that is 100% 





right. 

6. PURR that is a 
hole. 

7. PURR that is an 
act 


8. PURR that is al- 14. PURR that allows. 


ways. 15. PURR that is last- 
9. PURR that is a ing. 
fabric. 16. PURR that is on a 
10. PURR that is a submarine. 
fraction. 17. PURR that is a 
11. PURR that is a flower. 
violation of faith. 18. PURR that is dan- 
12. PURR that is by gerous 
force 19. PURR that ds a 
13. PURR that is year- scent 
ly 20. PURR that is a lie. 
This puzzle used by courtesy of Debette News, published 
by Gertz Department Store. Jamaica. NY 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
ADD THE LETT-ERS brought you: 


1. FLAT 1. LATER 

2. SKILL 2. KILLER 
3. BLOW 3. LOWER 
4. OH 4. HER 

5. SCREAM 5. CREAMER 
6. ALE 6. LEER 

7. SCARE 7. CAREER 
8. TREAD 8. READER 
9. WHAT 9. HATER 
10. ACHE 10. CHEER 


By using the same letters BEFORE 
AND AFTER, you should have gotten: 
EMBLEM, DEGRADE, ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, TORMENTOR 

In COININGS the two expressions 
were: IN GOD WE TRUST and E 
PLURIBUS UNUM 

The five HIDDEN COUNTRIES 
were ITALY, SPAIN, GERMANY, 


FRANCE, and DENMARK. 
Your TWIN LAKES 
been connected like this: 


should have 
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ON <0 THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 





VIA A ROYAL PORTABLE 


Your own World of Tomorrow starts every day 
with the day's start 

That's why a Royal Portable is so important in 
every student's life. It helps to build habits of neat- 
ness and accuracy—the habit of getting things 
done—of being successful 

Chen, too, think of the time saved! With a Royal 
Portable, many a job can be finished in minutes 
instead of hours. You do more, you havea chance 
to be more to stand out among your classmates. 

What's more, when you use a Royal Portable, 
you re readying yourself for college where, students 


agree, a typewriter is virtually a necessity 


ACT NOW! 


You needn't risk a penny to see what a Royal 
Portable will do for you. Try one in your own 
home free! And when you've made up your mind 

Royals are easy to own. Reasonable prices, plus 
a whole year to pay, takes care of that. Just clip 


the coupon for complete information 








FREE! YOURS! 


Pe 
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ONLY ROYAL 
Gives You All 
These Features 
Touch ¢ ontrol*,.. Per. 
manent Quiet .. . Finger 
Comfort Keys... Accel- 
erating Type-Bar Ac- 
tion 


Lock 
















Automatic Paper 

Genuine Dust 
Protection -» Touch-Set 
labulator . « Full Size 
Keyboard Many other 
Office I ypewriter Fea- 
tures. Takes Paper up 
to 0% in wide. W rites 
Up to 9 in. Uses Stand- 
ard ribbon. Made 
tested guaranteed 
by Royal World's larg- 
est company devoted 
exclusively to the man- 
*Trade Merk pa ages 
| Key-Tension Device 


ufacture 
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GOOD FOR FREE HOME- TRIAL 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. SEND NO MONEY! ACT QUICKLY! 

Dept. 5-311, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I can get a latest model Royal Portable on FREE HOME TRIAL; also how I 
can own one on EASY MONTHLY TERMS. 





WERE o Aah inn, 4s oka th sce dak 6066 6 ee Werrrvirrrty yy?) fetta, Codscedecovaséee 
STREET ‘ ane : omeedoe. abe one ss 
ciITY COUNTY STATE 

MAKE ANY OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY FOR NEW 
[ own a ['ypewriter, Serial No............ . How much will you allow as a CASH 


payment on a New Royal? 
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